house. I loved seeing from above the rooms in which
I lived. How thrilled I was when Ang&le decided to
clean the ceiling chandelier in the drawing room, a
sort of geyser in crystal. I held the steps for her, and
oh! what dreams I dreamed! I imagined myself to be
at last in contact with the sky. I had read a wonderful
story about a giant beanstalk which shot up in a single
night until it reached to paradise. Slyly I waited until
Ang&le should come down, then climbed in my turn,
and shut my eyes. One day papa surprised me in this
situation. I dared not descend. I looked down upon
his thick head of hair with its side-parting, and the
gesture filled me with terror, for I suddenly realized
that I was in danger. That was all he wanted. I clam-
bered down in tears from my corner of paradise, and
stood before my judge. In a freezing voice he said:
"You might have hurt yourself badly. It is not as easy
as you seem to think to climb over other people's
heads." Thus it was that the ladder became for me
an object of desire, symbol of a world which I could
never reach. My father did not like us to raise our
eyes; we had to keep them perpetually lowered. . . .
There was that business, too, of the ladder and the
cherry-tree! They had been looking for me for several
hours, and all the while I had been hiding up there in
the dense foliage with its clusters of succulent and
forbidden fruit. I had sworn to myself that I would
never come down. But when darkness came, cold
took possession of my tree. The fruit lost its splendour
and its glow. The remains of a bird which had been
suspended between two branches to keep the crows
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